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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





We Win Guadalcanal, 
Aim at Other Isles 


The Marines on Guadalcanal last 
week were looking for more islands 
to conquer. 

The Navy Department revealed 
that the Marines had won a smash- 
ing land victory against the Japa- 
nese, at the same time that our fleet 
was crushing the enemy at sea (see 
Nov. 30 Jr. Schol., p. 2). 

In the land battle, 1,500 Japanese 
attacked Henderson Airfield. The 
Marines killed half of them, and 
drove the other half into the jungle. 

After this, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox announced that our hold 
on Guadalcanal was “now very se- 
cure.” It appeared that the Ameri- 
cans were ready to drive the enemy 
from other bases in the Solomons. 

In a radio speech, President 
Roosevelt told of the cruiser San 
Francisco in this battle. The San 
Francisco, commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral Daniel J. Callaghan, was the 
leading ship of our attack. With her 
euns blazing, she sailed right 
through the whole enemy fleet. She 
disabled an enemy battleship which 
was then sunk by torpedoes. 

Rear Admiral Callaghan and many 
of his gallant officers and men were 
killed. A Lieutenant Commander 
brought the ship safely back to port. 











New 18-Year-Olds 
Register for Draft 


Young men who have become 18 


since last July 1 will register for the | 


draft between Dec. 11 and Decem- 
ber 31. 

Other 18- and 19-year-olds were 
registered last June 30. At that time 
they were not subject to the draft. 
Then the law to draft 18s and 19s 
was passed. Youths of these ages are 
now being called by their local draft 
boards. 

President Roosevelt announced 
that the new 18-year-olds will be 
registered in this order: 

Those who became 18 between 
July 1 and Aug. 31 will register dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 11 to Dec. 17. 

Those who became 18 between 
Sept. 1 and Oct. 31 will register dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 18 to Dec. 24. 

Those who became 18 between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 31 will sign up in 
the week of Dec. 26 to Dec. 31. ( Ac- 
cording to this, some youths of 17 
may register. For example, a youth 
may register on Dec. 26, although 
he will not be 18 until later in that 
week. ) 

Draft Director Lewis B. Hershey 
ordered local boards to defer high 
school students of 18 and 19, if the 
students request it and if they are in 
the last half of the school year. 
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WPB Freezes Butter 


The War Production Board last 
week froze half the nation’s supply 
of butter. Used in this sense, the 
word freeze means to halt the move- 
ment or sale of an article. 

WPB ordered that half the butter 
now in cold storage warehouses must 
be held for the U.S. Government. 
The Government needs this butter 
for our armed forces, and for Russia, 
Britain and other United Nations. 

Housewives were urged to use 
substitute fats and oils instead of 
butter for cooking. At the table, pea- 
nut butter and margarine may be 
used instead of butter. 

A WPB. official said that the 
amount of butter fat in ice cream 
would soon be reduced. 





Photo at left: Cruiser Boise docks 
at Philadelphia after sailing home 
from Solomons battles. Sailors 
proudly look ever their score—six 
Jap warships sunk in one battle. 
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Three-Way Drive 
In North Africa 


United Nations forces in North 
Africa last week closed in on the 
Germans and Italians from three 
sides—west, east, and south. 

From the west, British, American, 
and Fighting French forces streamed 
across Tunisia. They occupied all 
that country except for two seaports, 
Bizerte and Tunis (see map on p. 5). 
The Axis troops were bottled up in 
these ports, with their backs to the 
Mediterranean Sea. They hastily 
threw up fortifications, in a semi- 
circle around each of the two cities. 

Our armored forces grappled with 
the Nazis in these fortifications. In 
the first clash between Yanks and 
Nazis, German tanks were put to 
flight. 

The Germans were making des- 
perate efforts to hold Bizerte and 
Tunis. They brought many troops 
and planes across the Mediterra- 
nean’s narrow “waist” from Sicily. 


IN LIBYA 


From the east, meanwhile, the 
British 8th Army sped after German 
Marshal Rommel’s fleeing troops. 
The British took Benghazi, Libya, 
and the Union Jack was raised over 
Benghazi for the third time in this 
war (see map and story, p. 6) 

A part of the British forces cut 
across Libya’s “hump,” instead of 
following the coast line. They caught 
up with Rommel’s rear guard, and 
launched an attack. They were try- 
ing to prevent the Germans from 
making a stand at E] Agheila. If the 
Germans could not halt their retreat 
at El Agheila, they were expected to 
race on to Tripoli. 


FROM THE SAHARA 


From the south, a Fighting French 
mechanized column of at least 10,000 
men drove across the Sahara Desert 
toward Libya. They started from 
the Lake Chad region, in French 
Equatorial Africa (map, p. 6). This 
column was equipped with Amer- 
ican half-track trucks and light tanks 
—the only vehicles that can be used 
m the Sahara. 

These Fighting French, followers 
of General De Gaulle, planned to 
strike at Rommel’s southern flank. 








Press Assoc iu 


While fathers lead offensive in Africa, sons study at West Point. Photo 
shows four Cadets who are sons of Generals. From left to right: Cadets 
W. D. Clark, J. S. D. Eisenhower, George S. Patton, and John P. Doolitile. 





War Dept. Describes 
Rickenbacker Rescue 


The War Department last week 
revealed the details of Capt. E. V. 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker’s rescue in the 
Pacific. 

Capt. Rickenbacker and two com- 
panions were saved after floating 
three weeks on a rubber life raft. 
One man died on the raft and was 
buried at sea. Three others of the 
crew were on an island when 
rescued. 

Lieut. W. F. Eadie, United States 
Navy, and aviation radioman L. H. 
Boutte found the raft and made the 
rescue. They landed their Kingfisher 
observation scouting plane on a sea 
of medium-sized swells. Their plane 
was a two-seater, and ordinarily 
could not carry three more men. 

They managed to crowd Col. Hans 
C. Adamson into the cockpit. Capt. 
Rickenbacker and Private John F. 
Bartek were lashed to the wings. 
The rescued men were carried in this 
manner, as the plane taxied along 
the surface of the 40 miles to its 
base. 

All the rescued men were sent to 
a hospital for two weeks. 





Stalingrad Defenders 
Begin Winter Drive 


The Russians, under the command 
of Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, last 
week opened a crushing winter of- 
fensive against the German invaders. 

The Russian offensive was cen- 
tered around Stalingrad (see map on 
p. 4, Nov. 16 Jr. Schol.). The Rus- 
sians advanced 50 miles, killed 15,- 
000 Germans, and captured large 
stores of war supplies. 

Part of the Russian army captured 
Kalach (not shown on the map—it is 
on the Don River, due west of Stalin- 
grad). In doing so, they cut one of 
the railroads supplying the Germans 
at Stalingrad. 

Other Russian forces, south of Stal- 
ingrad, cut the other railroad which 
the Germans had been using. 

Meanwhile the Russian fighters in 
the Central Caucasus region had won 
a victory at Ordzhonikidze (also 
shown on map). 

It was just about a year since the 
Russians’ 1941 winter offensive be- 
gan. In that offensive, the freezing 
Germans were driven back for hun- 
dreds of miles on some parts of the 
front. 
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“REMEMBER PEARL HARBORI” 


ECEMBER 7, 1941, was de 
D scribed by President Roose- 

velt as “the day that will live 
in infamy.” On that day the Japanese 
made their treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

The newspaper headlines at top 
of this page are from the New York 
Times on Dec. 8, 1941—the day after 
Pearl Harbor. 

It is now a year since the Pearl 
Harbor attack. It is a good time to 
pause for a moment, and look back 
on the year's fighting—in order to 
gain new determination to fight on 
to Victory! 

The map on Junior Scholastic’s 
tront cover shows the main events of 
the year’s fighting in the Pacific. On 
this page, we ae a manth-by- 
month review of the Pacific war. 

DECEMBER, 1941. While Japa- 
nese diplomats are still negotiating 
with Secretary of State Hull, the 
Japanese attack Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Hong Kong, Guam, 
and Wake on Dec. 7. 

The Japanese invade Malaya. On 
Dec. 10, the enemy lands on Luzon, 
the Philippines. The island of Guam 
falls to the enemy. The Japanese 
start theirs conquest of the Nether- 
lands East Indies by invading 
Borneo. 

On Dec. 24, the enemy finally de- 
feats our Marines on Wake Island. 

JANUARY, 1942. In the Battle of 
Macassar Strait, the U. S. fleet with 
American and Dutch fliers sink 11 
enemy ships, but the Japanese move 
ahead. 

In the Philippines, the Japanese 





Review of Year's War 
In the Pacific 


occupy Manila. Captain Colin Kelly 
Jr. scores three hits on a Japanese 
battleship. Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s men retreat to Bataan Penin- 
sula for last stand. 


FEBRUARY. U. S. raids the Gil- 
bert and Marshall Islands. 

The Japanese land in New Britain. 
They occupy Singapore, and invade 
Bali and Timor. 

MARCH. In the Battle of Java 
Sea, we lose 12 warships. The Japa- 
nese invade New Guinea, and take 
Java. 

Gen. MacArthur goes to Australia 
to command forces of Southwest Pa- 
cific. Large U. S. forces arrive in 
Australia. On Bataan, Lieut.-Gen. 
Wainwright refuses to surrender. 


APRIL. Japanese capture Bataan, 
our forces retiring to Corregidor 
Island. U. S. fliers bomb four Japa. 
nese cities—Tokyo, Kobe, Yokohama, 
and Nagaya. Americans land on New 
Caledonia, a French possession. 

MAY. On May 6, Corregidor sur- 
renders, ending ‘heroic resistance in 
the Philippines. Our Naval Air 
Forces win victory in Battle of Coral 
Sea. Fifteen enemy ships are sunk or 
damaged. We lose the aircraft car- 
rier Lexington. 

JUNE. The Japanese raid Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, and land on the 
Aleutian islands of Attu, Agattu, and 
Kiska. 


In the great naval-air battle of 
Midway, 30 enemy warships and 3 
or 4 enemy carriers are sunk. We 
lose the carrier Yorktown. 

JULY. In China, U. S. planes down 
46 enemy planes trying to raid 
Chungking. 

AUGUST. U. S. Marines land in 
Solomons. Marines take Guadalcanal 
airfield. Naval battles begin as the 
Japanese try to retake the Solomons. 

SEPTEMBER. In New Guinea, 
the Japanese advance toward Port 
Moresby. Then United Nations 
forces start counter-attack in New 
Guinea mountains. 

U. S. aircraft carrier Wasp is sunk 
as supplies for the Marines are land- 
ed on Guadalcanal. Our fliers inter- 
cept all Japanese bombers. 

OCTOBER. U. S. occupies Andre- 
anoff Islands, part of .Aleutian chain 
off Alaska. Enemy withdraws from 
Attu and Agattu in Aleutians. 

Americans land on Fijis and New 
Hebrides, in South Pacific. 

Big naval battle on in Solomons. 
U. S. S. Boise sinks six enemy ships, 
and Japanese retire. Admiral Halsey 
takes over command of South Pacific 
Fleet. 

Japanese land tanks on Guadal- 
canal, and attack airfield, but are 
driven off. 

NOVEMBER. Marines drive Japa- 
nese back on Guadalcanal. U. S. 
Navy smashes enemy fleet in Solo- 
mons battle; Rear Admiral Calla- 
ghan killed; Japanese fleet retreats 
northward. 

Gen. MacArthur goes to New. 
Guinea, leads drive to capture Buna. 


we 
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Map shows the Mediterranean and its islands. Name comes from Latin medius (middle) and terra (lend). 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


THE SEA BETWEEN US AND THE AXIS 


HE Mediterranean, sea of many 

ancient battles, is once again the 

center of interest. The Axis holds 
most of its northern shore, while the 
United Nations hold most of its 
southern shore. This sea lies be- 
tween the armies of world slavery 
and the armies of world freedom. 

The Mediterranean has been 
through the ages the most impor- 
tant sea of the western world. The 
Egyptians, Greeks, Phoenicians, Ro- 
mans, and Turks all built great em- 
pires ‘because they were able to con- 
trol trade on the Mediterranean. 

Britain grew to be a great empire 
largely because her navy controlled 
the Mediterranean, through which 
trade flowed between Britain and 
the Orient. In this war Mussolini 
hoped to make the Mediterranean 
“an Italian lake,” by controlling the 
African coast as well as the sea 
itself. But his navy was defeated, 
and fled into Italian ports for safety. 
And then the British and the Yanks 
began to smash the last Axis troops 
in Africa. 

There are three important gate- 
ways between the Mediterranean 
and the outer world. They are at 
Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and Suez. 

Gibraltar is the British rock for- 
tress which guards the gateway to 
the Atlantic Ocean. From the har- 


bor of Gibraltar, the U. S.-British in- 
vasion fleet launched its attack on 
French North Africa. 

The Dardanelles is the gateway 
to the Black Sea. It is a narrow strait 
40 miles long, between Turkey-in- 
Europe and Turkey-in-Asia. Turkey 
controls this important gateway. 

The Suez Canal is the gateway to 
the Red Sea, and from there to the 
Indian Ocean and the Far East. Un- 
til this war, Suez was governed by 
an international board. Britain con- 
trols it now. 


ISLANDS ARE BASES 


The islands of the Mediterranean 
are important bases for control of 
the sea. In the Western Mediterra- 
nean, we find the Balearic Islands, 
which belong to Spain. They are fa- 
mous for their climate and scenery, 
and were a tourist’s paradise until 
the Spanish Civil War. They lie 
astride the lines of communications 
between France and Algeria. 

The mountainous island of Cor- 
sica was the birthplace of Napoleon. 
Although its inhabitants speak Ital- 
ian, Corsica passed to France in 
1796. Now the Italians have invaded 
Corsica in fear of a U. S. invasion. 

Sardinia, the second largest island 
of the Mediterranean, derives its 
name from the sa: <lines which it pro- 


duces. It was the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia until the separate Italian states 
were united in the 19th century. 

Sicily is the largest island of the 
Mediterranean. It is less than 100 
miles from Tunisia, at the Mediter- 
ranean’s narrow “waist.” On the 
island stands the famous Etna vol- 
cano, and there are many ruins of 
ancient Greek and Roman buildings. 
The Germans occupied Sicily, and 
sent troop-carrying planes from 
Sicily’s airfields to Tunisia, trying to 
halt our invasion. 

Malta is the most heavily bombed 
spot in the world in this war. It is a 
little island, 8 miles by 17, which 
belongs to Britain. Submarines and 
planes, operating from Malta, have 
cut the supply lines to Rommel. 

Axis planes have made so many 
raids on Malta that the donkeys and 
goats now jump into ditches when 
they hear planes. But the people dug 
shelters in their rocky island, and 
Malta held out. King George of 
Britain gave a decoration to the 
whole population for their courage. 

According to Greek mythology, 
Zeus, ruler of the gods, was born on 
the island of Crete. The great Cretan 
civilization came before that of 
Greece, and to this day there are 
ruins of ancient Cretan buildings. 


When the Greeks and British were 
defeated in Greece in 1941, many of 
the troops fled to Crete. Then the 
Germans captured the island with 
an air-borne invasion (see Nov. 16 
Jr. Schol., p. 7). 

After Crete fell, Cyprus became 
the British guardian of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 
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LIBYA 


World War Ili Has Seesawed 
Across the Desert Six Times 


IBYA is the land where the Afri- 
l can desert is harshest. Despite 
this, Italians, Germans and Brit- 
ish have seesawed across it six times 
during this war. 

Libya was the scene of a famous 
exploit in American history. In the 
early 19th century, it was a strong- 
hold of the Barbary Pirates, who 
preyed on shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. The United States carried on 
a war against these pirates (see last 
week’s Builders of America ). 

An American military man, Wil- 
liam Eaton, without orders from 
superior officers, decided to march 
against the pirate stronghold of 
Derna. He joined forces with Ahmet, 
the rightful Bey of Tripoli, whose 
throne had been stolen by a false 
Bey. On March 8, 1805, Eaton and 
Ahmet started from Alexandria with 
a force of about 500 men. During the 
march of 600 miles, the camel- 
drivers and the Arab chiefs mutinied 
time and again. Ahmet once put 
himself at the head of the Arabs and 
ordered them to attack Eaton. But 
Eaton put down all mutinies, and 
kept on across the desert. On April 
27 he captured Derna and held it 
until the U. S. won the war. 

Eaton’s men included U. S. Ma 
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Photo at left: Arab of Libya with 
two of his camels. Libyan desert is 
so hot and fierce that even the 
Arabs do not like to venture into it. 


rines. The words “To the shores of 
Tripoli” in the Marine Hymn refer 
to this event. 

Turkey controlled Libya until 
1912, when Italy defeated Turkey te in 
. war and took Libya. 


SEESAW WAR 

The long Battle of Libya of World 
War II began in September, 1940. 
The Italians under General Graziani 
crossed the border into Egypt. They 
advanced less than 100 miles, where 
they were stopped by a.small force 
of British troops. 

In December, 1940, the British 
drove the Italians out of Egypt and 
back into Libya. The British kept 
going until they were 150 miles west 
of Benghazi (see map). 

The Italians called for. help from 
the Germans. In April, 1941, German 
Marshal Rommel -and the Afrika 
Korps arrived to help the Italians. 

With dive bombers and excellent 
tanks, the Germans drove the British 
all the way back to Egypt. A small 
British garrison held out in Tobruk, 
as the Nazis went around this sea- 
port. 

Then.came the dry season, and the 
war came to a halt because of un- 
























bearable heat and fierce sandstorms. 
When the dry season ended in No- 
vember, 1941, the British launched 
an offensive into Libya. For two 
months, the British again pushed 
back the Axis troops. Again the Brit- 
ish advanced 150 miles west of 
Benghazi. 

Then, in January, 1942, Rommel’s 
troops turned the tide. The Germans 
rolled on last summer, until they 
were only 70 miles from Alexandria. 

There the battle lines halted, until 
the British 8th Army began its pres- 
ent offensive to drive Rommel and 
the Afrika Korps out of Libya once 
and for all. 


Map shows Libya, Egypt, and rar Sudan. 
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Three Lions 


EGYPT 


Civilization’s First Home 
Ils Base of United Nations 


F ivi was the site of the first 




















civilization in the Western World. 

The earliest known date of the 
West is that on an Egyptian calen- 
dar. Translated into our calendar, it 
would be 4241 B.C. 

Ancient Egypt controlled the East- 
ern Mediterranean. Most of the 
Egyptians were vassals, who grew 
grain for feudal lords called Pha- 
raohs. The vassals were heavily taxed 
by the Pharaohs and priests, so that 
great public temples and burial mon- 
uments could be built. Throughout 
the ages men have gazed in awe at 
the ruins of ancient Egypt—the pyra- 
mids near Cairo, the Sphinx, the 
massive stone statues. 

“Zgypt’s wealth, agriculture, and 
trade made her the envy of all con- 
querors. Alexander the Great of 
Macedonia conquered Egypt in 322 
B.C., when she was the center of the 
world. He built the naval city of 
Alexandria. 

Then came the Romans, and 
Egypt became the granary of Rome. 
After the Romans came the Moham- 
medans. They made Cairo the capi- 
tal of Islam (a term meaning the 
Mohammedan world). 

In this war, Mussolini and Hitler 
looked greedily upon Egypt. In or- 
der to protect Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, the British made a brave de- 


cision. In 1940, although it appeared 
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Photo at left: Australian mechanized 
cavalry with the British 8th Army 
dash across the Libyan desert, in 
pursuit of Rommel’s fleeing troops. 


that the Germans might invade the 
British Isles, the British Government 
decided to send their best troops to 
Egypt. This decision was proved 
correct last month, when the British 
8th Army drove the Axis troops 
across Egypt and Libya. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NILE 

Most of Egypt is desert, except for 
a strip of fertile land which runs the 
length of the Nile River, Because of 
the Nile, Egypt built one of the finest 
civilizations, now produces a great 
part of the world’s cotton supply, 
and has possibilities of becoming an 
industrial nation. At present, Egypt 
is 80% agricultural—and all the agri- 
culture depends on the Nile. 

Every summer heavy rains fall in 
Ethiopia. By early autumn this rain 
swells the Nile in Egypt and causes 
it to flood. When the flood waters 
later recede, they leave a layer of 
rich mud over the dry earth of the 
Nile Valley. On this mud the Egyp- 
tians plant their crops of grain and 
cotton. 

The tremendous power of the Nile 
rapids has never yet been harnessed. 
When the water power is used fully, 
it will enable great factories to be 
built beside the river. 


EGYPT’S GOVERNMENT 

In December, 1914—just after the 
beginning of World War I—Brit- 
ish warships sailed to Alexandria, 
and the British took Egypt as a pro- 
tectorate. The British improved roads 
and irrigation. They 
bettered the condi- | 
tions of the Fellahin 
—the very poor peas- 
ants who toil on the 
land with primitive 
instruments. 

The. Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan had been 
under the joint con- 
trol of Britain and 
Egypt since 1899. This 
region is part’ desert, 
part wild swamps and | 
elephant country, and 
part fertile Nile land. 


Photo at right shows 
three Egyptian boys 
in the streets of Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt. 




























In 1922 Britain gave up her pro- 
tectorate of Egypt, and recognized 
Egypt as an independent nation. 
However, the British kept their 
rights in the Sudan. 

When Egypt became independent, 
her ruler changed his title from Sul- 
tan to King. The present ruler is 22- 
year-old King Farouk. His Govern- 
ment broke relations with the Axis, 
and jailed all Germans in the coun- 
try, as soon as the war began. How- 
ever, Egypt has never declared war 
on the Axis. 

King Farouk has allowed the Brit- 
ish to send troops and supplies into 
Egypt. He has also supplied food for 
the British armies. 

In former years, Egypt had the 
greatest army of any small nation. 
Today the army is small but well- 
mechanized, The soldiers are light- 
skinned Egyptians and dark Nu- 
bians. There is an excellent camel 
corps for desert patrol. The camels 
can travel 40 miles an hour. 

In 1940 the Egyptian Government 
armed the desert Arabs—the white- 
robed Bedouins. 

Today Egypt’s beautiful capital, 
Cairo, is geared to war. Through 
Cairo’s winding streets walk Scotch 
soldiers in kilts, huge Rhodesians 
from the lion country of South 
Africa, bearded Sikhs from India, 
Egyptians with their red fezzes 
(round hats), and airmen of Greece, 
the United States, and the Fighting 
French. 

Cairo’s name has great meaning 
for the whole African war. Cairo is 
our word for El Kahira—which 
means The Victorious! 


Three Lions 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Check the answer that will complete the state- 
ment correctly. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. The U.S.-British fleet launched its North Afri- 
can invasion from (a) the Dardanelles; (b) Gi- 
braltar; (c) Suez. 

2. The largest island in the Mediterranean is (a) 
Sicily; (b) Sardinia; (c) Corsica. 

3. When the Greek and British troops were de- 
feated in Greece in 1941, many of the troops fled 
to (a) Cyprus; (b) Malta; (c) Crete. 

4. Malta is (a) the home of the Etna volcano; 
(b) the most heavily bombed spot in the war; 
(c) owned by Spain. 

5. The British guardian of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is (a) Cyprus; (b) Crete; (c) Corsica. 


2. LIBYA 


Fill in each blank with the correct name. Score 
6 points each. Total, 24. 


In the early 19th century Libya was the strong- 
hold of the Pirates. An American, named 
William __, succeeded in defeating these out- 
laws. 

Turkey controlled Libya until 1912 when ___ 
defeated Turkey and seized Libya. In Dec., 1940, 
the British drove the Italians out of Egypt. In April, 
1941, German Marshal took command. 


3 EGYPT 


You will find one incorrect sentence-ending after 
each statement. Cross out the wrong ending. Score 


5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. Ancient Egypt (a) controlled the Eastern 
Mediterranean; (b) was the site of the first civili- 
zation of the Western World; (c) was the envy of 
all conquerors; (d) controlled Western Europe. 

2. Alexander the Great (a) came from Alexan- 
dria; (b) conquered Egypt in 322 B.C.; (c) lived 
in Macedonia. 

3. Because the Axis was casting greedy eyes on 
Egypt, Britain (a) had to defend the Suez Canal; 
(b) sent her best troops to Egypt; (c) drove Rom- 


mel across Egypt and Libya; (d) fortified the Blue 
Nile. 


My score _—_— 


My score 
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4. After 1914, Britain (a) took Egypt as a pro- 
tectorate; (b) gave up her rights in the Sudan; (c) 
improved the conditions of the Fellahin; (d) gave 
Egypt her independence in 1922. 

5. Egypt today (a) is ruled by Farouk; (b) has 
broken relations with the Axis; (c) has jailed all 
the Germans in the country; (d) has declared war 


on the Axis. 
My score 


AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY 


Check the answer that will make the statement 
correct. Score 2 points each. Total, 6. 


1. Express mail coaches a hundred years ago 
were (a) faster than the clipper ships; (b) slower 
than the clipper ships; (c) about as fast as the 
clipper ships. 

2. The age of steamship and railroad meant that 
man could travel (a) faster by land than by sea; 
(b) faster by sea than by land; (c) the same speed 
by sea as by land. 

3. The earth might just as well have been a cylin- 
der before the invention of the airplane because 
(a) no one was sure that the earth could be cir- 
cled in a north-south direction; (b) the icy wilder- 
nesses made travel in the far north and far south 
difficult; (c) men believed that there were dan- 
gerous monsters living in the polar regions. 


My score 


5 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1. The Russians near Stalingrad last week (a) 
retreated across the Volga; (b) cut two railroads 
the Germans had been using; (c) closed in on 
Kharkov. 

2. High school students of 18 and 19 may be 
deferred from the draft if (a) they are in the last 
half of the school year; (b) they have a record of 
good grades; (c) they are on the basketball team. 

3. Butter was frozen last week in order to (a) 
conserve it for our armed forces and our allies; 
(b) prevent large stocks from spoiling; (c) conserve 
vital fats needed for making munitions. 

4. Capt. E. V. “Eddie” Rickenbacker was rescued 
by (a) a two-seater Kingfisher plane; (b) a Catalina 
flying boat; (c) the cruiser Boise. 


My score My total score 
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MAPS VITAL TO STUDY 
OF FAR-FLUNG FRONTS 


This issue of Junior Scholastic contains four large maps, 
and, even so, we must refer in some articles to maps in 
previous issues. Education, and educational journalism, are 
becoming increasingly a matter of teaching maps. And no 
longer are mi aps of faraway places of “academic” interest to 
pupils. In these faraway places the fate of America is being 
decided. The brothers and friends of your pupils have 
already arrived on many distant shores, to pit their lives 
against Hitlerism. 

We should greatly appreciate your comments regarding 
our maps in Junior Scholastic. Are they adequate for your 
teaching? Are they ever too complex? Do your pupils study 
them w fithout prompting? Have pupils formed the habit, as 
we feel they should, of studying the map while reading the 
article—of locating each place-name on the map? If they 
do not do this, there is little advantage in their reading of 
Bizerte or Nalchik. 

You may have noticed that a great many of our maps are 
by H. C. Detje, cartographer of Field Publications. We use 
Mr. Detje’s maps because of his fresh, bold, and accurate 
technique, which really makes a map come to life. 

The map of the Mediterranean Sea, on page 5, may prove 
to be one of the most important we have ever published. 
Pupils should become familiar with this region, almost to 
the point of memorizing the map. It would certainly be 
worthwhile for pupils to trace the map, or to fill in outline 
maps, chalk maps on blackboard etc. 

In North Africa, the Allies now contro] a coastline as long 
as the eastern coast of the United States, and a hinterland 
nearly as large as the U. S. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Winston Churchill described the United Nations vic- 
tory in North Africa as “the end of the beginning.” What is 
meant by this phrase? 

2. Name the geographical reasons why the Mediterranean 
is an important military objective. 

3. Where do you think our forces will strike next, in the 
Mediterranean region? Do you believe that the Axis will 
launch an offensive in this region? If so, where? 


Fact Questions 


1. What nation controls the Dardanelles? 

2. What nation owns the Balearic Islands? 

3. What great military leader was born on the island of 
Corsica? 

4. Who was Zeus, and on what island was he born, 
according to ancient myths? 

5. Who presented the people of Malta with a decoration 
for courage? 

6. Name the gateways between the Mediterranean and 
the outer world. Get two out of three. 

7. What is the most heavily bombed spot in the world in 
this war? 

8. What is the largest island of the Mediterranean? 


LIBYA AND EGYPT—pp. 6 and 7 


In studying Libya, it is advisable that pupils trace out on 
a map sever ral offensives of the “seesaw war’—and the 
present offensive which, it appears, will end the seesaw in 


our favor. Pupils should not hesitate to mark the maps in 
Junior Scholastic, if doing so will help their study. 

Egypt is rich in historical interest. A project based on a 
panorama of Egyptian history, from the earliest times, might 
prove worthwhile. _ The art of ancient Egypt will appeal to 


pupils. 
NEXT WEEK—Ethiopia and East Africa. 


Discussion Questions 


1. After this war, do you believe the British should keep 
their rights in the Sudan? W hy, or why not? 

2. Compare desert fighting with jungle fighting, and 
with mountain fighting. Which do you suppose is the hardest 
kind of warfare? 

3. Why, in your opinion, has Egypt never declared war 
on the Axis? 

4. Has Egypt made good use of her independence? 

5. Which U. S. river is most like the Nile? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. In what country is the African desert harshest? 
2. What event do the words “To the shores of Tripoli” 
(in the Marine Hymn) refer to? 
3. What nation controlled Libya before the Italians? 
. What is the meaning of the word Cairo? 
. Who is King of Egypt? 
. What is the leading crop of agricultural Egypt? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. What was the advantage to the Russians of cutting the 
railroads near Stalingrad? 

2. What should be our next move in the Pacific, in your 
opinion? 


Fact Questions 


1. What army does Marshal Semyon Timoshenko com- 
mand? On what part of the front? 

2. What ship did Rear Admiral Callaghan command? 

3. Describe the rescue of Capt. Rickenbacker and his two 
companions. 

4. In what country are Tunis and Bizerte? 

5. From what island did the Axis send reinforcements to 
their troops in Tunisia? 

6. Name one of the only two mechanized vehicles that 
can be used on the Sahara. 

7. What forces drove toward Libya from the Lake Chad 
region, across the Sahara? 

8. Name one substitute for butter. 

9. What does it mean when the WPB “freezes” an article? 

10. Which of the 18-year-olds will register for the draft 
during December? 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR!—p. 4 


The month-by-month review is an excellent way for 
classes to get a perspective on any front of the war. Classes 
might choose any front that seems confusing to them, and 
list its outstanding events by the month. Students in English 
classes who are interested in creative writing might enjoy 
imagining themselves soldiers on a particular front, and 
writing up the month-by-month review as a diary or as 
letters home. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. When you “Remember Pearl Harbor,” exactly what do 
you remember? 

2. What motion pictures based on the Pacific war have 
you seen? How did these pictures make you feel about the 
war? 

Fact Questions 


1. Name one island that we lost to the Japanese. 

2. Name a Japanese city bombed by U. S. fliers last April. 

3. Name a sea battle—either of ships or of carrier-based 
planes—of the war in the Pacific. 

4. Where are Attu and Agattu? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Commodore Perry is regarded as the foremost naval hero 
of the War of 1812. Pupils might list other American naval 
heroes and a famous quotation associated with each hero. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Perry’s reward by Congress was great 
enough for the service he had rendered his country? 

2. What achievement do you think was the most impor- 
tant—Oliver Perry’s or Matthew Perry's? 
Fact Questions 

1. During what war did the Battle of Lake Erie take 
place? 

2. Where did Perry get his Lake Erie fleet? 

3. What did Perry do when the Lawrence was wrecked 
by gunfire? 

4. What famous quotation is credited to Perry? 


5. What was the purpose of the expedition led by 
Matthew C. Perry? 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS—>p. 11 


If anyone in the class is acquainted with someone who 
has donated blood to the Red Cross, he or she might secure 
a description of the proceeding. The class will readily see 
from such a description that the procedure is neither painful 
nor frightening. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you know what your blood type is? 
2. If you were 18 or over, would you be willing to donate 
blood to the Red Cross? ° 
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Fact Questions 


1. What is plasma? 

2. Are there different types of plasma as there are dif- 
ferent types of blood? 

3. How is plasma preserved? 

4. What is mixed with plasma before it is injected into 
the veins of a wounded man? 


JAMBA THE ELEPHANT—pp. 12, 13 


Theodore J. Waldeck is a well-known explorer who has 
had ample opportunity to observe and record the lives of 
wild animals. Pupils who enjoy animal stories told with a 
sympathetic slant and ample local color should refer to 
reports on two earlier books by Waldeck which appeared in 
Junior Scholastic: On Safari, April 14, 1941, issue and The 
White Panther, Jan. 5, 1942, issue. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does this story illustrate the old saying: “Ele- 
phants never forget”? 

2. Do you think Jamba would ever be really tamed, or 
would he be likely to return to the jungle a second time? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who attacked the herd of elephants Jamba joined after 
he left Bomi? 

2. What task did Jamba perform under Bomi’s training? 

3. Why did Jamba leave Bomi? 


AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY—p. 14 


Material for the article on “Air Age Geography” was 
prepared by Eugene Staley, Professor of International Eco- 
nomic Relations, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. Next week’s article will bring 
pupils more material about “Air Age Geography.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which invention has been more important to the 
human race—steamengine, airplane, or radio? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

1. Everyone knows of the plane’s advantages over the 
train and the steamship—but can you think of some advan- 
tages that trains and steamships have over planes? 

3. In some kinds of rescue work, an airplane is valuable 
but trains, ships, and automobiles are useless. Can you 
picture a situation in which this might be true? 


Fact Questions 


1. How has the airplane changed our attitude toward the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions? 

2. How did the world change from a flat disc to a globe, 
in men’s minds? 

3. Name one region of the earth that will benefit by 
air-power. 





Confusing headline in last week’s issue. On the Victory 
Quiz page last week the headline “The Fighting Balkans” 
was printed by mistake over the questions pertaining to the 
Theme Article on Northwest Africa. This was a most con- 
fusing error, and we are sorry it occurred. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


THE MEDITERRANEAN: b, a, c, b, a. 
LIBYA: Barbary, Eaton, Italy, Rommel. 
EGYPT: d, a, d, b, d. 

AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY: c, a, b. 
HEADLINE NEWS: b, a, a, a. 





December 7-12, 1942 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The November, 1942, issue of Survey 
Graphic is another big special number. 
Entitled “Color: Unfinished Business of 
Democracy,” it deals with Negroes in the 
U. S. A., the Old World and the New. 
Special editor of the issue is Alain Locke 
of Howard University. Contributors include 
Pearl Buck, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Lin Yu- 
tang, Herbert Agar, and many other dis- 
tinguished writers and thinkers. Illustrated 
with maps, graphs, drawings and photo- 
graphs. (Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 
19th Street, New York City, 50c.) 

° ° co) 

Allied Youth is a national federation of 
school clubs devoted to the promotion of 
temperance and _ alcoholic Bsa Its 
purpose is to prov ide o portunity for com- 
munity fact-finding oa education on the 
subject as well as recreational activities 
for members. Teachers interested in form- 
ing a school Post should write to Execu- 
tive Secretary W. Roy Breg, National 
Education Association Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for information concerning 
ganization. Mr. Breg and his staff also 
provide printed helps, discussion and ac- 
tivity suggestions, manuals, a_loose-leaf 
alcohol facts service, and a monthly maga- 
zine, The Allied Youth. 

a a 


The Council Against Intolerance in 
America, with headquarters at 17 East 
12nd Street, New York City, is sponsoring 
a sale of seals bearing the words “United 
We Conquer,” in order to further its work 
in schools and elsewhere. Educational ma- 
terial including manuals, maps and lesson 
plans will be sent free of charge to teach- 
ers who wish to help safeguard their pu- 
pils from racial and religious hatred. Those 
wishing to purchase seals or to secure ma- 
terials mentioned should write to Co-Chair- 
man George Gordon Battle at the above 
address. 

° © ° 

The Postwar Committee of Time, Life, 
and Fortune recently published its second 
report on the United States in a New 
World under the title “Pacific Relations.” 
Through the Committee on Asiatic Studies 
in American Education of the American 
Council on Education, copies of the sup- 
plement are available to members of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
and to teachers cooperating with the Com- 
mittee. Also available is a list of Time, 
Life, and Fortune articles of current sig- 
nificance on the Far East. Write to the 
Committee on Asiatic Studies at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

° ° ° 

Voices of History’ edited by Franklin 
Watts, brings together in one volume im- 
portant speeches and pape of the year 
1941. Arranged in chronological order, the 
speeches include most of Roosevelt’s, 
Churchill’s international broadcasts, and 
speeches of Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, Hull, 
Eden, Molotov, Pius XII, Petain; Darlan, 
Ribbentrop, Hitler, Matsuoko, Hirohito, 
and Mussolini. Papers include declarations 
of war, messages to Congress, diplomatic 
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Teachers Choose 
Intelligent Gifts 


In every community, it is to be expected that 
teachers with their discriminating tastes and their 
cultivated interests, will give Christmas presents of 
superior choice. Magazine subscriptions as distinc- 
tive gifts have won the approval of thousands of 
high-minded educators. 


MAGAZINES ARE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

We mail attractive gift announcement 

cards direct to your friends, or the cards 

can be sent to you for personal distribu- 
tion—no charge whatever. 


As a special privilege to teachers, cash 
need not accompany orders. We can send 
our bill which need not be paid until Jan. 
15, 1943. 


Your own subscriptions, new or renewal, may be included at the 1 year rates shown below and 
the subscriptions in any combination (excepting third column) may be sent to different addresses. 





GIFT OFFERS POPULAR CLUBS 
Column (A) gives the price on one subscription. You can order two Special prices to 
subscriptions to the same magazine at the special rate under one address 
Column (B). 
(A) (B) (A) (B) American Magazine | 
American Girl $1.50 $2.00 Mademoiselle $2.50 $4.00 | Woman’s Home ... a 
American Home 1.50 2.25 Magazine Digest 3.00 5.00 Companion | 
American Magazine 2.50 4.00 McCall’s ....... 1.50 rd Collier’s | 
Better Homes & Gar- News Week 5.00 .50 , 
dens 1.50 2.50 New Yorker (ae 3 | aes |... oe 
Child Life 2.50 4.00 Omnibook 5.00 8.50 — 
Christian Herald 1.50 2.50 Outdoor Life : 2.00 3.00 Collier’s 475 
Collier’s Weekly 3.00 5.00 Popular Mechanics 2.50 4.50 American Magazine | ° . 
Coronet “et 2.75 5.00 Popular Photography. 3.00 5.00 ‘ i 
Cosmopolitan ...... 3.00 6.00 Popular Science 2.00 3.00 Harper’s Magazine | 6.00 
Nc xtine pueda 5.00 9.00 Radio News 3.00 5.00 | Reader’s Digest 
5 «-« Sete an 2.50 4.00 Reader's Digest 2.75 5.06 H d Gard 
RS es wae 3.00 5.00 Redbook 2.50 460 | ome and Wier en | 6.50 
Fortune 7.75 15.50 Saturday EveningPost 3.00 5.00 agus 
Glamour 1.50 2.50 Scholastic 2.00 3.00 McCall’s 
Good Housekeeping 3.00 6.00 Time s.00 9.0 | cca | 3.25 
Harpers Magazine 4.00 7.00 ‘True Story ........ 1.00 2.00 
ao oan sa UO Mew .....,.. 4.00 6.00 | Saturday Bvesing Post | 4.99 
. ¥ a 
Ladies Home Journal 1.50 2.50 Vogue : 5.00 8.00 pc'ig de ieee tae 
Liberty 3.50 6.00 Woman, The . 1.00 1.75 | Woman’s Home 
Mes cahnsnenes 4.50 8.00 Woman’s Home Com- Companion b 3.50 
Look 2.25 4.00 panion 1.50 2.50 American Magazine 


Use the coupon at once for Christmas 
Eve delivery. Prices are subject to 
withdrawal without notice. 





THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 
51 East 33rd St., 
New York City 


(Dept. of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers) 
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magazine is generally devoted 
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THE LIVING RECORD OF 
THE ARTS OF THE WORLD 


The 
MAGAZINE of ART 


Published by 
The AMERICAN FEDERATION of ARTS 
Washington, D. C. 


People are turning to deeper values today. The arts are finding 
new appreciation in the home through the classroom. The Maga- 
zine of Art is your answer to this trend. Its appeal is not limited 
to intellectual circles. On the contrary, the emphasis is on 


‘common touch” approach to the 


Currently stressing the culture of the Western Hemisphere, the 


to the arts, both classic and con- 


| 

| 
temporary, of all lands. About one-half of the magazine content is 
pictorial—illustrations accompanying popular articles by well- 


known authorities on Painting, Sculpture, Design, Photography, 
Architecture and other visual arts. 

Every student, every artist, every teacher, every person interested 

in any of the arts should read the MAGAZINE OF ART. It is 
| a MUST for every school library. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Subscribers, 
Teachers and Students, $3 School Year 
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exchanges, treaties, and agreements. In- 
troduction by Charles A. Beard. ( Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City, $3.50.) 

° ° ° 

Social Studies Skills, with Individual 

Self-Testing Key, by Forrest E. Long and 
Helen Halter, is a textbook for social stud- 
ies classes of the upper elementary grades, 
junior high school, and first year of senior 
high school. Offers systematic method of 
teaching 20 basic social studies skills and 
plan for checking pupil achievement in 
each skill. Plentiful practice materials and 
tests, numerous visual aids. Skills include 
parliamentary procedure, use of encyclo- 
pedia, dictionary, map, atlas, and library 
card catalogue, reading of graphs, and the 
preparation and presentation of oral and 
written reports. (Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 
207 Fourth Ave., New York City. List 
price, $1.50. Discounts on quantities. ) 

° ° oO 

A new series of objective tests on fire 

safety is issued ‘by New York University 
Tests cover grades four to eight, high 
school and adults, and civilian defense of- 
The tests for school children ar 
adapted for use in units of study. Sample 
set on request from the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 8 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

° oO ° 


Art for All, by Francis G. Bartlett and 
Claude C. Crawtord, edited by Ray Faulk 
ner (Harper) is a new text-book present 
ing a course in art appreciation as related 
to dress, home, school, and work. Considers 
problems of applying artistic principles to 
the ordinary things which high school boys 
and girls use, work with and wear. Illu 
strated. Problems and activities at the end 
of each chapter. 

° © — 

Americans and Their Sougs, by Frank 
Luther (Harper) presents a picture, in 
words and music, of the men and women 
who made America strong from 1620 to 
1900. Book contains many unfamiliai 
songs which have played a part in the 
lives of our ancestors, as well as the better 
known melodies of the past. Accompanying 
text is interesting and readable. 

° °° ° 

Headline Books, a series published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 2 E. 38th 
Street, New York City, has released Mexico, 
the Making of a Nation, by Hubert Her 
ring. This book offers a new understanding 
ol appreciation of our next door neigh- 
bors. Discusses the history, people, politics, 
religion, agriculture, mining, foreign policy, 
and future of Mexico. With a list of sug 
gested reading. (25c). 

°o ° ° 

The Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
provides authoritative material for educa- 
tors which includes a monthly bulletin, 
Australia. This bulletin gives a factual 
account of current Australian life and war 
effort and will be sent on request. Films, 
pictures, a handbook, and other illustrated 
publications are also available. A course 
of study for intermediate grades, “Geog- 
raphy of Australia,” has been prepared by 
Jerrine Mote. With illustrations, motes on 
teaching procedure, and an ample bibliog- 
raphy. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
- Zin THE WAR OF 1812 WITH BRITAIN THE 
OLIVER H. PERRY (1785-1819) its rnteet ute riser on ne ea 
’ " LAKES TO ASSIST AMERICAN LAND FORCES 
‘We have met the enemy and they are Ours... COMMANDED BY GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY 
OMMODORE Oliver Hazard Perry was only 27 years old when | “ARRISON (SST ae. - 
he won the Battle of Lake Erie in 1813. For the first time in history ant PERRY, YOU N/a 
an entire British squadron was forced to surrender. UeUTe EN APPOINTED TO 
° . ° DA FLEET OW LAKE 
The youthful Perry came from a fighting Rhode Island family. Hon FIRST, YOU'LL 
His father won honors as a naval officer during the Revolutionary Eve 70 oor. a“ 


War. Oliver himself took part in the war with the Barbary Pirates 
in 1803. His three older brothers served in the army during the 
War of 1812, and his youngest brother, Matthew C. Perry, was 
with him on the flagship Lawrence during the Battle of Lake Erie. 
(Years later, in 1853, Commodore Matthew C. Perry led the 
expedition which opened Japan to world trade.) oe 

After his victory, Perry was given the rank of captain and a vote 
of thanks by Congress. He later became a commodore. While in 


Venezuela on a government mission he died of yellow fever. 








J3 EARLY IN AUGUST, PERRY'S SHIPS SAILED 





AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, ALL GUNS AND OTHER EQUIP- 
MENT HAD TO BE HAULED 500 MILES AC 
INS FROM THE EAST COAST. 





NDER COMMODORE BARCLAY. 
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f\5 ou AN OLD ENVELOPE, 
PERRY SCRIBBLED TO 
H GENERAL HARRISON 
THE FAMOUS REPORT JV 
OF HIS VICTORY: 

* WE HAVE MET THF 
} , ENEMY AND THEY 
SN AS } ARE OURS...” 
Par Or Gee ; fy | AMERICA HAD WON 
a os Rg Ea | BAW | CONTROL OF THE 
= ome eee ne] ELEN) | GREAT LAKES. 
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TO GET 


THE JUMP 
It Takes 
Energy 
and 
Spirit! 











A Source of Both is this 
Famous Whole Grain Food! 


First, it’s the Vitamin B, (Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is a good source) 
that helps nourish the nerves. 

Second, the Vitamin B, helps con- 
vert the foods we eat into real body 
energy. 

Third, Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
gives you all the energy of pure 
whole wheat. 









U.S. nesos US Grrr 








EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 





And fourth, here’s a he-man break- 
fast you can really get your teeth 
into—that stays crisp in the milk— 
that’s mighty keen to taste. 











Baked by NABISCO... 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








WINNING 
THE WAR 


Boy, 11, Scrap Champ; 
Collects 800,000 Lbs. 


ARREN BREAUX, 11 years old, 

of Vermilion Parish, La., is 
without a doubt the Scrap Champ 
of the U.S.A. He collected 800,000 
pounds of scrap for Uncle Sam. Junk 
dealers paid him $2,736. 

Warren is in the sixth grade. Dur- 
ing summer vacation, he traveled 
through the Louisiana countryside, 
persuading farmers to turn in their 
old equipment. He paid the farmers 
himself, and did all his own book- 
keeping. His average daily collection 
was 6,000 pounds. 

When news of Warren’s record 
reached ‘the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, the newspaper bought him 
a railroad ticket to New Orleans. A 
jeep was borrowed from a nearby 
Army air base, and he rode from 
‘school to school in the city. 

Warren made talks to the pupils. 
He said that pupils can aid their 
country best by bringing in the 
scrap, since they are too young to 
join the armed forces. 

Warren has a good record at 
school. He now collects scrap after 
school hours. 





Warren Breaux, Scrap Champ, begins 
|his tour in jeep (see story above). 
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WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


Plasma Saves Lives 


_ | peti 2% million pints of biood 
are needed for U.S. troops who 
may be wounded,” Dr. Arthur 
Wright of Albany Medical College 
declared recently. Dr. Wright was 
speaking before the General Electric 
Science Forum at Schenectady, N. Y. 
When a person is badly wounded, 
he suffers from a condition called 
shock. In this condition, most ot the 
blood collects in the region of the 
abdomen, leaving the rest of the 
body poorly supplied with blood. If 
there is great, bleeding from the 
wound, the blood supply is further 
weakened. 

Something must be done imme- 
diately to increase the wounded 
man’s supply of blood. One method 
is to take whole blood from another 
person and inject it.into the wounded 
man’s veins. Whole blood is made up 
of red corpuscles which carry oxygen, 
white corpuscles which fight bac- 
teria, and an amber-colored liquid 
called plasma. 

The trouble with this method is 
that there are four different types of 
whole blood. Some persons have one 

pe, and some another. On a far- 
away battlefield sometimes no one 
can be found who has the right type 
of blood. Also, whole blood will not 
last long unless it is refrigerated. 


PLASMA METHOD 


The newer method is that of using 
the plasma only, Everybody's plasma 
is the same, regardless of “blood 
type.” 

Plasma can be dried into a pow- 
der, which makes it easy to preserve 
and transport. The plasma powder 
is a golden, flaky substance resem- 
bling chips of laundry soap. A bottle 
of plasma powder is placed in a box 
with a bottle of sterilized water. 

Thousands of miles away a plane 
can drop this box to the battlefield 
where a soldier lies wounded. His 
fellow soldiers open the box and mix 
the sterile water with the plasma 
powder. The mixture is, injected into 
the wounded man’s veins, and his 
life is saved. 
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The MAN WHO 
HATES WOR 


The Story of 
Gabriel Kron 
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ABRIEL KRON hates work. In 
fact, he’s worked for years to find 
ways of eliminating work. 

_It’s not that he’s lazy—he’s been 
working ever since he was 10. He’s done 
everything from washing dishes and > 
peddling neckties to digging ditches and 
bottling vinegar. 

Gabe was broke when he came to 
America, but he wanted a_ college 
education more than anything in the 
world. So he really had to work. 

And Gabe did, for he was a very 
determined young man. (Once he made 
up his mind to learn English, and he 


America. The home-town folks~ were 

disappointed. Other people came back 

= Gabe had acquired only mosquito 
ites! 


~ 


But one person wasn’t disappointed, 
and she married him. (Gabe claims it 
was because he told her that the men 
wash the dishes in America.) 

G-E engineers became interested in 
Gabe when they read one of his en- 
gineering reports. Then they heard him 
talk about this ideas and were so 
impressed they hired him. 
~Since then the whole world has 
become interested in Gabe and his 
work-saving ideas, for in 1936 he 
received an international award for 





never stopped until he had memorized 
a whole dictionary!) 

After seven months of hard work, 
Gabe had exactly $5 over and above 
one year’s tuition. So he had to work 
all the way through college. 

With his diploma safely in his hands, 
he worked another month to earn an 
automobile; then he started on a tour 
of the world. 

The car collapsed in the middle of 
Death Valley, and Gabe walked the 
rest of the way. 

He did a great deal of thinking as he 
hiked along. For one thing, he figured 
out how to eliminate a lot of work by 


making a great contribution to elec- 
trical engineering. 





applying some very highbrow mathe- 
matics to some very practical engineer- 
ing problems. 

On and on he walked—thinking, 
sleeping in jails and treetops, hitching 
rides on elephants and tramp steamers. 

Eventually he strolled into the little 
Hungarian village he had left eight 
years before when he had gone to 


And he’s still working—still looking 
for ways to eliminate work. 

Maybe someday you will join Gabriel 
Kron and the men who, like him, are 
searching restlessly for the better way. 
Gabe will tell you that it’s hard work— 
but that’s the one kind of work he loves. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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JAMBA THE ELEPHANT 


A Report on the New Book 


By Theodore J. 


F all the elephants taken in the 
0 drive directed by Isanga, Bantu 

tribesman, Jamba was the best. 
At least Bomi, Isanga’s young son, 
thought so. “He is a fine-looking 
beast indeed,” Isanga agreed, “but I 
do not like the look of his eyes. He 
will be hard to train.” 

But Bomi tried his hand at train- 
ing the elephant, and wonder of 
wonders—the big beast responded 
to the boy. With Bomi on his broad 
back, he learned to haul ebony from 
the swamps with the other elephants. 


BY" at heart Jamba was still home- 
sick for the jungle. One day as he 
sauntered along a forest trail, Bomi 
on his back, a faint yet clear sound 
split the air. “Hoot-toot! Hoot-toot!” 
Jamba tensed. It was the trumpet 
call of a wild elephant. 

With a plunge that unseated Bomi, 
Jamba turned off the trail and bolted 
into the trees. 

“Jamba!” Bomi cried. “Come back 
to me!” But Jamba would not come 
back. Heedless of their friendship, 
he had returned to the forest. 

Jamba ran for several miles with- 
out once stopping. He came to a 
broad river and swam it without hes- 
itation. At last he spied the elephant 





Waldeck 


Bomi, Isanga’s young 
son, tried his hand at 
training the elephant. 


herd, and joined them. 

One afternoon while 
the herd was feeding 
quietly, with the animals 
separated somewhat, 
Jamba thought he saw a 
dark shape pass beyond 
a tree a little to his left. 

Jamba himself was off 
to one side of a mimosa 
tree, and not far fiom 
him was an older bull of 
the tribe. He turned and 
looked searchingly, but 
he could see nothing. 
Then he heard a wild, 
terrified scream from the 
bull close by. Wheeling in consterna- 
tion, he saw that the bull was being 
attacked. 

Tiny black men, Pygmies, were 
swarming around the bull, leaping at 
his legs, swinging in their hands 
weapons that flashed in the sunlight. 
As the bull came to his senses and 
started to run some of the little men 
even clung to his moving legs. 

Abruptly the bull elephant fell to 
the ground with a crash. All about 
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Authentic, timely, dramatic—exciting map in brilliant colors features 
thrilling events, dates, 


| Interesting, Instructive 
‘ PATRIOTIC PANORAMA 





ces and people that made America. Famous 






4 suitable for framing! Hurry! Limited edition. Every 
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speeches of founding fathers, statesmen, heroes . . . dates of im- 
portant inventions . . . locales of decisive battles . . . state flags, 
revolutionary flags—everything you want to know, should know 
about your country in these vital times. Wall size. Heavy paper 

American will 
want one! ALBERT RICHARD leather or wool sport coats rate 
tops with Americans, too. Mail coupon for name of your Albert 
Richard dealer where you can get map free—or if rs prefer map 
sent direct, enclose 10c to cover cost of postage and handling. No 
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{lustration by Kurt Wiese from ‘‘Jamba the Elepha) 


him the tiny men flitted, like phan- 
tom shadows. 

Angered, Jamba was about to go 
to his companion’s aid when he was 
distracted by a slight rustle at his 
side. And at the same moment he 
felt a sharp, searing pain at his ankle 

Then he saw the tiny man wield. 
ing his weapon. And with a terrible 
sweep of his trunk, Jamba canght 
him from the ground, lifted him up 
and tossed him through the air, to 
crash fifty feet away. 

More of the little men were run 
ning toward him. Jamba took to his 
heels. 

The other elephant lay where he 
had fallen, helpless. The tendons at 
the back of his ankles had been 
severed, crippling him. But he could 
still fight with his trunk, and he 
wounded two more of the Pygmies 
while they stuck knives into his neck. 
When at last the fallen beast was so 
far gone that he could no longer even 
move his trunk, the Pygmy chief 
walked over, climbed up the ele- 
phant’s body, and perched like a 


demon on his ribs. 


Jamba the a by Theodore J. 
Waldeck, is published by the Viking Press, 
New York. This digest of the book is used 


by permission of the publishers. 
~~ 
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Meanwhile, Jamba, far away in the 
forest, lay quietly in the underbrush. 
He knew that he must do so, even 
though hunger gnawed at his vitals. 
The sweeping blow of the Pygmy’s 
knife had cut through hide and flesh 
and nicked the anklebone, but it had 
not cut the vital tendon. In a few 
days he was well enough to rise 
shakily to his feet and seek food. 
Then he put his nose to the trail and 
followed the herd until he had ever- 
taken them. 


_ the quiet village of Bononga, 
Bomi, son of Isanga, was an alder 
and sadder boy. Many moons had 
gone by since that evil day when the 
trumpet call had sent Jamba plung- 
ing off into the forest. 

There was no work for Bomi now 
at the logging camp, for he had no 
elephant. He would have to wait un- 
til the next elephant hunt. 

It was more than a year before the 
men of Boponga gathered for the 
hunt. A trail had been found in the 
forest that showed a herd of more 
than sixty elephants were near at 
hand. Eight or nine of them might 
be fit for training. 

The very next day the drive got 
under way. Sixty men came from 
Bononga, and more than a hundred 
and fifty in groups from other vil- 
lages. They were given careful in- 
structions and sent into widespread 
U-shaped formation around the herd. 
A stockade was being built some 
fifteen miles away. 

On the last day of the hunt the 
U-shaped line of men was closing in, 
trying to press the animals into a 
mass so they could be driven into the 
stockade. But there were two ele- 
phants which had wandered apart 
from the herd and showed no incli- 
nation to rejoin it. In an attempt to 
drive the beasts back to the herd, an 
old hunter stepped out of cover only 
for an instant. 

The two elephants saw him. They 
raised their trunks in anger and 
charged directly at him. Bomi, look- 
ing on in horror, saw that the old 
hunter would never escape. The 
crazed elephants would overtake 
him! 

Their rush brought them close to 
Bomi’s hiding-place, and what he 
saw then made his eyes pop! Could 
it be true? One of them—it was 
Jamba! But Jamba was no longer his 
elephant. Jamba was a wild, mur- 


derous beast. Nevertheless, Bomi 
stepped out from cover. 

“Jamba!” he called. “Lie down!” 

But Jamba did not lie down. The 
two elephants saw the boy and for- 
got the old man. They charged full 
tilt at Bomi. 

“It is I, your mahout!” Bomi cried 
in frenzy. “Save me, Jamba!” 

A change seemed to come over the 
beast. Abruptly, Jamba turned a lit- 
tle. He pushed against his compan- 
ion, driving him off his course, and 
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the two thundered past. Bomi. Then 
Jamba raised his trunk and struck 
the other bull’s head. 

Bomi, weak with surprise, saw 
Jamba turn and come back toward 
him. And with that, Bomi knew he 
had won the day. 

“Jamba—come pick me up!” 

With all his old docility, Jamba set 
the youth gently on his back. Bomi’s 
heart was singing. His friend had 
returned. 

—MARGARET SyLvEsTER, Book Editor 
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DIZZY PRINT HANKIES IN WASHABLE COLORS! 





Most printed handkerchiefs have their little moment of fascination 
... which fades at the first touch of realistic soap and water. But when 
you choose Crown* Tested spun rayon hankies... it’s just the begin- 


ning of a beautiful friendship! 


Tuck one brightly into your pocket (very sharp... what a flash of 
color!). Wear it as a decoration—and use it, too. The fabric is wonder- 
fully absorbent and very soft. And it washes beautifully... just whisk it 
through suds, and quicker than you can Lindy Hop, it’s bright again! 


Why not have a bouquet of them... one for every day in the week? 


You'll find them in good stores everywhere. Price: about 35¢ each. 


What an idea for Christmas giving! 


*“Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in size (2%), color, or texture during 
a reasonable service life.”” With these words, the new CROWN Tested identification 
serves as a witness, constantly testifying to the fabric quality consumers demand. 


“CROWN” TESTED RAYON FABRICS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AXFIATION ... 


¥ Geography of the Air Age 


Dp? geography change? In one 
way the answer is No, but in 
another way the answer is Yes 

The continents and the oceans, the 
mountains and the deserts, the rivers 
and the great plains, change hardly 
at all during thousands of years. But 
man’s methods of crossing them do 
change. When this happens, their 
meaning for the human race changes 
a great deal. 


OUR SHRINKING EARTH 


The earth remains about the same 
size physically, but faster methods of 
travel have caused it to “shrink” as 
far as human beings are concerned. 
This is illustrated by the three maps 
on this page. 


lhe top map shows the size of the 
world for men who could travel at 
the speed of 10 miles per hour. This 
was the average speed of the express 
mail coaches which ran between 
London and Edinburgh in the 1830s. 

On the sea, the famous American 
clipper ships were the fastest things 
with sails. They also averaged about 
10 miles an hour. 

Now look at the second map. It 
shows the world of the steam train 
on land and the steamship on the 
sea—the world of only a few years 
ago. The time-scale is the same as 
on the top map—which means that 
it takes the same time to travel a 
quarter of an inch on this map as it 
did to travel a quarter of an inch on 




















1. The World at 10 Miles an Hour 
- (Up to about 1840 A.D.) 





“ 











2. The World at 65 Miles an Hour on Land and 36 Miles 
an Hour on Sea 


(From about 1875 to 1930) 
o* 


3. The World at 300 Miles an Hour 
(Today) 














Travel-Time Maps: These maps show how our world has “shrunk,” as faster 
methods of travel were developed. The article above explains the .naps. 


rrom ‘*‘World Economy in Transition,’’ by E. Stale. 


the top’ map. But %” on this map 
includes the width of Europe and 
Asia, while %” on the top map does 
not quite cover the width of Europe. 
Instead of 10 miles an hour by stage- 
coach, a man can now travel 65 miles 
an hour by train. ' 

The sea area in the second map 
has not shrunk so much as the land. 
It is drawn to the scale of 36 miles 
an hour—which was the average of 
the best eastward passage and the 
best westward passage of the Queen 
Mary across the Atlantic. 

Now look at the third map, the 
tiny one at the bottom. It shows the 
300-mile-per-hour world of aviation. 
This speed will be common on long- 
distance passenger planes 10 years 
from now. Our %” of traveling time 
now includes the whole world! 


FROM DISC TO GLOBE 


Aviation is also changing the shape 
of the world, in men’s minds. 

Until a few centurieS ago, men 
thought that the earth was a flat disc. 

The work of astronomers, mathe- 
maticians; and navigators, as well as 
the improvements in ships, made it 
possible for bold, seamen to chal- 
lenge the idea that the world was 
flat. Columbus and Magellan proved 
that the earth was round. 

Until the 20th century, men knew 
that the earth was a globe, but they 
did not use all of the globe. As far 
as travel was concerned, the earth 
might just as well have been a cylin- 
der. The top and bottom of the cyl- 
inder were great icy wildernesses. 
where men seldom ventured. 

It was aviation which enabled man 
to cross the top of the cylinder ( the 
Arctic) and the bottom of the cyl- 
inder (the Antarctic). This changed 
the world into a true globe. 


NEW RESOURCES 

Aviation also changes geography 
by enabling men to reach parts of the 
earth that could not be reached by 
land or sea. 

For example, there are valleys of 
the Andes Mountains, in Peru and 
Bolivia, where it would be too ex- 
pensive to build highways or rail- 
roads. Aviation makes it possible to 
carry on mining in these regions Ma- 
chinery can be taken in by plane, 
and valuable minerals can be flown 
out. 

(Note—Know Your Planes will be- 
gin again next week.) 
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2. Pole or rod put across a door to fasten it. 
1. Plural, present indicative, of be. 
5. Nazi secret police. 
Enemy. 
3. United Service Organization. 
0. Prefix meaning lack of. 
|. Border or iailiaiennd for a picture. 
2. First and lowest number. 
Swine or hog. 

t. To decay. 
6. Murmuring sound made by doves. 
A beverage. 
Wrongdoing. 

). Most long. 
21. To drink little by little. 

.. First woman. 


Something less than the whole. 
Wide, shallow bowl. 
Kingdom or region. 
U.S. Army officer of highest rank. 
Detachment of soldiers placed at some 
distance from the army. 
Most advanced part of battlefield. 

). Musical instrument used in churches. 
Stretched tight. 

}. Thin silk with a crinkled surface. 

0. To deliver something as a present. 


(Solution next issue. ) 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1l-as; 5-no; 6-AEF; 8-to; 9-image; 11- 
ir; 13-sad; 14-ares; 15-silo; 16-has; 17-bomb; 
j-alter; 2l-up; 23-sea; 24-go; 25-St. 








DOWN: l-ant; 2-soot; 3-hem; 4-sped; 6-Aira- 
ra; 7-Fascism; 10-gas; 12-enlists; 15-sal; 16- 
rd; 18-bugs; 20-e’en; 22-pot. 

STAMPS 
{1LATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — profusely 
illustrat — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — Empire 


amp Company—Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 


DID YOU use the Coupon on 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Joke of the Week 






This week the honors go to Rolf 
Vang of Brooklyn, N.Y., for this joke: 
Irishman: “Sure, and it’s the Irish 
that will win this war. Why, it took an 


Irishman to stop the Germans in 
Russia.” 
Bystander: “An Irishman?” 
Irishman: “Sure, and did ye never 
hear of Marshal Tim O'Shenko?” 


Sure Test 
“Halt. Who goes there?” 
“American.” 
“Advance and recite the second verse 
of the Star Spangled Banner.” 
“I don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American!” 
Rot Vitale Prospect Jr. B. 8... 
Quiet, Please 
“I can speak any language except 
Greek!” . 
“Tll bet you can’t speak Spanish.” 
“That’s Greek to me.” 


George Nellis, Campus School, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brockport, N.Y. 
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Grave Situation 
First Sailor: “Want me to dig you up 
a girl for tonight?” 
Second Sailor: “No, thanks. I like 


mine alive.” 
Mary McArthur, Jr. H. 8.. Holstein, lows 


Tone Deaf 
Sergeant: “How come you didn’t turn 
out this morning? Didn’t you hear the 
bugle blow reveille?” 
Draftee: “Gee, sergeant, I'm afraid 
I'm going to be a bum soldier. I don’t 
know one tune from another.” 


Ham 

“How did your friend make out as an 
actor?” 

“Not so good. He was supposed to 
be shot in the third act, but after the 
first night—-the manager changed it to 
the first act.” 











Get This 
Booklet on 


-HOW TO FLY” 
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Piper 


Please send me the booklet 


America not only needs pilots today . . . but 
will need them in ever-increasing numbers in 
the future. Prepare now for a career in aviation. 
Study aviation at school and at home. 

See your Piper Dealer and take actual flight 
training when you are 16. You can learn to fly 
with as little as 8 hours of dual instruction in 
the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 

You'll then be ready to serve in America’s 
Air Forces. There limitless opportunities await 
you ... to serve your country . . . to develop 
skills that will assure you a successful future in 
aviation. Send today for the booklet “You, 
Too, Can Fly!” 


& PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 





PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. JS122, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


“You, Too, Can Fly!"’ and 
catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 


j postage-handling. 
This booklet, especially prepared by a ! NAME 
gueeemnent-eartlieshed Tabs tattene- i AN ES 2 SE ELISE EL Te a ee re Es 
tor, clearly explains the basic flight ] 
principles. i EE RESET IL Ee Ro, Cee te a - 
MAIL COUPON NOW!I crv... STATE nnn 
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lam not only invisible — 


Lam also indivisible — 


and universal. 


Iam all about you — 


and even inside of you. 
Without me you cannot live. 


No one knows how large I am — 


yet | am many times larger than the earth. 


People know far less about me than they 
do of land and water. 


Yet | am the same to everyone, every- 
where: a common denominator in the 


lives of all living persons. 


1 make it possible to abolish isolation, to 
re-shape geography, to erase boundaries, 
to eliminate the handicaps of distances 
and the surface barriers that have en- 


cumbered “earth-bound generations.” 


The use of me makes close neighbors of 
all races all over the globe. 


As more people understand and utilize me, 
they can enjoy an entirely new kind of 
world. 


My world is even more different than the 
“round” world in comparison to the 


ancient “flat” world. 
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You Cannot See NCe-t 


People are just beginning to explore my 
possibilities, yet already I have changed 
age-old military strategy. 


1 make possible even greater changes in 
every phase of human relationship. 


No one can hide from me, because I am 
omnipresent. 


I am man’s greatest physical challenge and 
greatest opportunity in all history. 


My name is “AIR.” 


It is not enough simply for “aviators” to 
comprehend me. 


My value is in exact ratio to the number 
of people, in all walks of life, who capi- 
talize on me. Because | affect every living 
person everywhere; every government; 
every creed; every tongue; every indus- 
try; every market; every inch of the 
earth’s surface. 


. You can use me right now, here at the 
home front, just as our Army and Navy 
are doing on distant battle fronts. By so do- 
ing, you can save time and expedite your 


contributions to our nation’s war effort. 


My importance now, as a realm for mili- 
tary maneuvers, is only a hint of how I 
can benefit everyone, and make possible 
a much better world. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


Copyright, 1942. American Airlines. inc. 
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